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Yl.— Notes and Sketches on the Niger. By T. Valentine 

Robins, Esq. 

[Read Feb. IZtJi, 1866.] 

We, forming the Niger Expedition on board H.M.S.S. Investigator 
for 1864, entered the mouth of the Nun and dropped anchor close 
to the mission house, which looked like a small cottage which had 
strayed from its dear old home, and by misfortune drifted to 
the poisoned shores of Akassa. We were soon visited by Fran- 
cisco, king of Akassa, and his followers, Moako, Opunara, and 
Depagara, together with a score of rascally-looking fellows. 

Steam up, anchor weighed, and now commences the real Niger 
expedition, for the Nun is the mouth of the Niger. The order 
"full speed ahead?" soon moved us steadily onward towards the 
interior, from whence the mighty river rushes with a strong cur- 
rent, supplied by thousands of streams, extending over a course 
of nearly four thousand miles. This grand river passes through 
regions untrod by civilised man ; regions of desolation, rapine, 
and cruelty ; regions of jungle, morass, swamp, and pestilence ; 
and not only regions, but legions, of wild ferocious beasts, preying 
upon each other ; and these, in their turn, are paralysed in the 
powerful folds of myriads of snakes, who seem to hold dominion 
over all flesh, even striking terror into the hearts of those wild 
demons bearing the human form ; for here the despoiled " mar- 
vellous work" drags out his existence amidst every species of 
wild ungoverned cruelty, surpassing the prowling wolf in his un- 
natural cannibalism and brutality to the opposite sex. Nor are 
these latter at all deficient in appetite, when some luckless prisoner 
is to be cooked for supper. At these feasts the guests drink large 
quantities of palm wine, and become intoxicated ; and in this 
state they dance, howl, and fight until the meal is finished. Their 
villages, on the banks of the river, have the appearance of a score 
or two of squalid looking " pigsties"; many of the huts are built 
upon stakes just above the water, the natives paddling between 
the huts, as there is frequently no earth visible. The natives 
were painted like demons, having the body first coloured a blood- 
red, daubed with yellow, white, indigo, and mud ; from the right 
shoulder to the wrist is a broad stripe of white, the left being yellow, 
the right eye and temple patched with white, the skulls either 
shaved quite bare, or a few tufts projecting like rats' tails, realis- 
ing to the life demons of dark and bloody purpose. The women 
are brutal looking, and generally in a state of nature ; the hair is 
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plaited into a number of liorns sticking up straio'lit from the 
head ; they wear large ivory rings on the arms and legs. Some 
of the women have the head shaved, which causes it to glisten in 
the sunlight like a piece of polished mahogany. 

Passing these villages, we glide along, as it were, in the still- 
ness of death. Here the river is not very wide, but singularly 
picturesque, with numerous islands covered with dense foliage, 
the giant " Baobab", or monkey bread-fruit tree, towering above 
millions of palms, cocoanut, umbrella, mango, plantain, and ba- 
nana, jungle shrub, and brushwood. Many of the trees are sup- 
plied with suckers reaching from the upper branches into the 
water. We are surprised at the absence of earth-bank to support 
so much foliage ; yet, when it is remembered that the river rises 
thirty or forty feet, the strange appearance is accounted for ; and, 
in reality, we were floating in a manner half way amongst the 
trees, for, even when some of the boughs came on board, the man 
at the lead-line would sound from five to nine fathoms. The 
scenery is not, properly speaking, "landscape", as the eye can 
never penetrate beyond the first few yards, the foliage being so 
dense that it prevents that great charm " aerial perspective". 

As our course now lay entirely through hostile cannibal dis- 
tricts, who had fired upon former expeditions, our commander 
took the precaution to have the boarding-nettings triced up from 
the bulwarks to the top of the sun-housing, which, although it 
shut us all within a large net, would prevent us being taken by 
surprise at night time as we lay at anchor. 

Our first communication with the natives was at Oloberi. The 
chief, formerly hostile, came alongside in his canoe, and wished to 
be friendly. He wore an old dressing-gown and a battered hat, 
no doubt obtained from the traders at the Brass or Benin rivers ; 
and these poor articles of finery had travelled a long distance be- 
fore they came to the base use of a robe and crown for a cannibal. 
After receiving an addition to his wardrobe in the shape of a 
cocked hat, he went on shore looking as proud as Lucifer. 

Sunday, 4th September, Bishop Crowther read his first sermon 
as " bishop" on the Niger. He is well known to all the natives, 
and is much liked. In the afternoon we stopped at Onitsha, one 
of the mission stations. Onitsha is not now in a state of canni- 
balism : it is about a hundred and seventy miles from the mouth of 
the river. Hitherto we have passed through nothing but can- 
nibal districts, but here the people have been induced to leave off 
their disgusting practices. Still, they have a banquet with a 
friendly tribe some two or three miles distant when a prisoner is 
caught ; and only this very morning a poor wretch was captured 
whilst passing in a canoe, dragged on shore, cut to pieces, and 
eaten. Our informant, who could speak broken English, saw the 
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affair, and seemed to think it great sport ; he denied having eaten 
any of the delicacy, but stated that his friends were very fond of 
fresh meat. Here some of the women wore the largest ivory 
rings that I have seen ; one woman in particular, had on a pair 
of ivory leggings that looked like top-boots, and were estimated 
to weigh twenty pounds ; after walking a short distance, the 
poor creature would sit down quite exhausted. These ivory leg- 
gings are often presented to the bride by her husband ; but when 
the fickle swain is tired of the one, and takes unto him a new 
wife, the first wife has to give up her expensive and weighty 
ornaments, and the new bride, as it were, slips into the other 
one's boots. 

We now push forward to the English settlement at the conflu- 
ence. After leaving Onitsha, the river becomes greatly diversified ; 
the palm and cocoanut trees are very scarce. Mountains are seen 
ranging along in the extreme background, vast forests and hunt- 
ing grounds form the mid-distance — a wild yet beautiful land- 
scape. One can scarcely realise the contrast in so fine a picture, 
for death surrounds us on every side. Supposing the savages 
allowed you to pass unmolested, and you escape from every fierce 
monster ready to gTapple with you, there are still the heavy sickly 
malaria by night, and the maddening sunstroke by day. 

Arriving at Bebe, another mission station, we are within sight 
of the African home of Dr. Baikie, called Lukoja. I shall speak 
of the Bebe mission station hereafter, because time and acquaint- 
ance will enable me to form a more correct judgment. We were 
all anxiety to arrive and see Dr. Baikie, he being the only white 
man living in these distant regions. Some evU-minded persons 
had represented him as a niggardly, penurious being, who was quite 
in his element living in a half-and-half sort of civilisation ; and had 
reported that he had turned Mohammedan ; that he kept a harem 
of women ; in fact, we all expected to see a dried-up, wizen-looking 
piece of humanity. But our ideas were agreeably changed when 
the boat came alongside, and in a moment on the deck stood the 
man. Dr. Baikie was dressed in the cool loose country style, and 
very well he looked, both in the point of the picturesque, and in 
health and strength ; he was powerfully built, was well tanned 
by the sun, and stood slightly above the medium height. 

I need not detain you with an account of our journey two 
hundred mUes into the interior to see king Massaba, but will 
return to Lukoja, our home — that is, of Lieut. Bourchier and 
myself, who are to remain here whilst Dr. Baikie returns to Eng- 
land for a change, after his long stay of seven years. The steamer 
has left us, and dropped down the river to await the doctor, who 
followed in a canoe, we accompanying him to the river side, 
deeply regretting to part with so excellent and brave a man. 
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We both returned to our residence, neither daring to utter his 
thoughts with respect to the task and desolate banishment that 
we had undertaken ; for, come weal or come woe, thei-e was no 
chance of any white man visiting us before twelve months, at 
least, nor had we a chance of returning to civilisation by river 
or road. 

Lukoja is situated on the western side of the river Niger, at 
the confluence of the rivers Kwara and Binne, about eight days' 
steaming from the mouth of the Nun, the Nun and the Kwara 
forming the one river Niger. The river also receives the additional 
name of Joliba, which I have ascertained from Mohammedans 
who have come from the interior, and which is mentioned by 
Mungo Park. Dr. Baikie selected this place for an English set- 
tlement, and resided here with his followers from Lagos until our 
arrival, his stay having extended over seven years. Of course he 
saw white faces during that long period, but they all returned to 
the coast, with the exception of Lieut. Bedford, who volunteered 
last year to remain here, but died on the 22nd February, 1864, 
after being here between four and five months ; and, in consequence 
of the necessity of there being more than one white man in case 
of sickness, I volunteered to remain with Lieut. Bourchier, who 
was sent to relieve Dr. Baikie. 

Our settlement might all be enclosed in a moderate sized farm- 
yard, but its position shows great judgment and taste in its 
founder ; seen from the river, it looks like a score or two of small 
round hayricks with painted tops ; it lies about one hundred and 
fifty yards from the river-side, in a small though highly verdant 
plain at the foot of a table mountain wrongly called " Mount 
Patte", as thfe Nupi word for mountain is patte. The place con- 
tains about two hundred inhabitants, composed of the Fula, Hausa, 
Nupi, Bunn, Bernu, Ganagano, Quote, Gwari, Giwuri, Gandi, 
Birra, Goruba, Woro, Koha, Magi, Gugotsi, Numi, etc., also Ku- 
kuruku, Bassa, Kakanda, and Igbirra. The Pulas or Pulani are 
the highest caste, the Quoto, perhaps, the lowest type, of Central 
Africa. These tribes, of course, are distinct and superior to the 
cannibal regions. The Hausa language is the French of Central 
Africa, and that is again subdivided into seven kinds. The Nupi 
people are the rulers, and are supported by the Hausas, as King 
Massaba's mother was Hausa, and his father Nupi. 

Lukoja has no produce of its own, but its position at the junc- 
tion of the two mighty rivers affords a good market for the sur- 
rounding tribes, who bring ivory of a splendid quality and size, 
also cotton, saltpetre, lead ore. Shea butter, and palm oil, the 
latter in small quantities. Our subjects are composed of Moham- 
medans and heathens. The latter are farmers, fishers, and hunters, 
doing all the work ; the Mohammedans are a lazy, idle set. These 
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are strong terms, but true ; the men think it a disgrace to work, 
yet they will beg or steal, or live by the work of their women. 
On passing through heathen villages, they take everything they 
can lay hands on ; and, should the luckless heathen show fight, 
the poor fellows are taken before the king, who levies heavy fines, 
thus keeping them in constant terror and subjection. To beg is 
their pride ; to lie is their profession ; to get something for 
nothing is all they live for. He who gets the most out of a white 
man laughs the loudest, and calls you a fool for giving. Yet, 
with all these failings, they have two great redeeming points ; 
these are, hospitality and temperance. The first cannot be too 
highly valued in a country like this, where, unlike most countries, 
one may starve by the road from the absence of even wild fruits. 
Upon reaching a village, the first thought is to provide refresh- 
ments for the weary traveller, which is very welcome. These 
dishes are nearly all alike, whether made of fish, flesh, or fowl ; 
and for each dish, though they are freely given, custom requires 
you to give a few cowries to the bearer, amounting to about one- 
fourth of the value. This fee is called tukutsi. 

The temperance of the Mohammedan is a part of his religion ; 
and, although compulsory from necessity, yet I believe it to be 
habitual from nature. Still there are some who like a small taste 
of brandy. They are great gamblers, which is their chief amuse- 
ment. 

After the Mohammedans, we will examine another group, com- 
posed of women and children. The women wear but one cloth 
round the waist ; their faces, arms, and bodies, are cut and slashed 
with their tribal marks ; they also wear many strings of beads, and 
leather grees or charms around the hips : these charms are for or 
against children. Of all the tribal marks, the Bunn is perhaps 
the most severe, it being three slashes from the crown of the 
head, extending down the face, and curving towards the mouth, 
the ridges of flesh standing out from the face in bold relief This 
painful operation is performed by cutting the skin open, and then 
cutting out a long thin strip of flesh ; into this wound palm oil 
and wood ash is rubbed, thus causing a thick ridge when healed 
up. Some of the women are elaborately cut all over the body in 
well formed designs. The barber is generally the man of cunning 
hand. He first places a small cow's horn on the part to be cut, 
and with his mouth sucks the air out through a small hole at the 
end of the horn, which performance of course cups the flesh, 
whilst with his tongue he places a cotton plug upon the small 
hole. The horns, five or six in number, remain standing out from 
the body, sustained by the flesh cupped into them ; they are then 
removed, and the pattern cut with a very poor knife ; the flesh is 
recupped, and after five minutes removed, each containing a clot 
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of blood the size of the yolk of a duck's egg ; the horns are again 
replaced, and a second yolk of blood is drawn ; the operator then 
with his finger rubs into the cuts a little palm oil and soot, 
causing very little pain to the girl. During the operation, 
several girls sing to keep up the courage of the vain one, 
who thinks her attractions are greatly enhanced. The charge is 
twenty cowries each horn, equal to our farthing. According to 
this ratio, a woman can be highly illustrated with cuts for one 
thousand cowries, equal to one shilling. Some of the women 
have the hair dressed in a very tasteful manner, often terminating 
in long tufts sticking out from the head ; some are painted red, 
wearing rings on the fingers and toes, arms, and ankles. Perhaps 
three or four of these women belong to one husband; yet a 
woman does not object to any number of co- wives, providing the 
man does not forget her. Here is an instance. A man entices a 
woman and gives her " picken", and when told he had better 
keep the woman, the first wife goes to the giver and returns 
thanks on her knees because the man was a wife the richer ; and 
further, if a woman bears a child to another man, her husband 
makes no complaint, but is rather pleased at getting " something 
for nothing", as they say. Near to the women is a group of India 
rubber looking "piekens", quite naked, with strings of beads 
around their loins ; their little skulls are shining in the blazing 
sunlight : some have a ridge of hair over the top of the head, 
trimmed in various styles ; others have small round patches of 
wool left at the sides of the head to enhance their charms. 

Leaving these interesting groups, we will ascend and examine 
the top of the mountain. The zigzag path brings us up to an 
enormous baobab tree. These trees might be styled the elephants 
of the forest. In colour they resemble our beech tree ; the fruit 
is in appearance like the cocoanut stripped of its outer coating, 
suspended by long stems from the boughs ; one may measure fif- 
teen inches in length, and the suspender two feet long. On 
breaking the shell, we find the interior arranged into compart- 
ments containing the seeds, which are like small tamarind-stones 
covered with a cream coloured acid, very pleasant to the taste ; 
from one fruit, I counted over nine hundred seeds. The fruit is 
ripe when the leaves are cast in December. The leaves appear in 
March, and in April a delicate white blossom hangs by the long 
suspenders, and gives to the tree a charming appearance. Turn- 
ing from the tree, let us give our attention to the grand view 
before and below us, as we are now supposed to be eleven hun- 
dred feet above the Niger. Nearly touching our feet are the tops 
of large trees, whilst hundreds of trees descend lower and lower 
until lost in the morning mist down the mountain side; then 
right and left stretches the plain of English ground, and this ex- 
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tends inland for three days' march. In the centre between us 
and the mighty rival rivers is our little dotted settlement, con- 
taining perhaps sixty huts, the government huts being enclosed 
within a mud wall. The Stirling Hill looks now but a mound 
scratched at its base by fowls, yet these scratches are called farms. 
A few specks may be seen moving towards the river ; these are 
women going to fetch water. At sunrise, the old Red King seems 
to come up all of a hurry some fifty miles away, up the Binne or 
"black water", casting a long glowing reflection right down 
across the wild country into the Binne, across the point at the 
confluence into the Niger, until it draws up the morning mists 
settled in the valley. At the confluence, the two great rivers run 
nearly east and west, north and south ; and, in consequence of 
our geographical position being so near the equator, I have seen 
from this mountain-top (whilst watching at night for elephants) 
the northern and southern constellations of Ursa Major and the 
Southern Cross. 

This mountain runs parallel with the Niger, and is three-quar- 
ters of a mile long, being perfectly flat, and quite narrow at 
the ends ; from each end the sides curve inland, and join it to 
another mountain parallel to the first, the junction forming a 
narrow belt between the twoj the level presenting five points, 
two to the south, and three towards the north. Formerly upon 
this mountain was "Lukoja proper", and the entire surface was 
under cultivation by the Igbina people. The walls of many huts 
are still standing ; they are built of red stones, that present the 
appearance of being small shot or metal, so melted by the action of 
fire. King Massaba stormed this place for five months, and at length 
succeeded in driving the people out. I may mention that when 
Trotter's expedition selected the Stirling Hill for their residence 
in 1841, the Igbinas lived upon the mountain, and held friendly 
intercourse with our people. Passing over to the north side, we see 
at a great distance a range of table-mountains closely resembling our 
own ; these extend ten or fifteen miles further north, having vil- 
lages, farms, and market-towns upon the top. It may not be un- 
likely that our own and these mountains were all in one at some 
distant pei'iod, more especially as great slices of our mountains are 
detached, leaving gullies of great depth over which we can step. 
Looking over the country from the back of the mountain, we see 
still English ground, and we can scarcely realise the fact that 
man is seldom to be met with in these wild jungles. Within 
three days' march, a small river caUed Odokodo winds through 
the landscape and falls into the Niger three miles below Lukoja, 
and nearly opposite the mission station Bebe glebe. 

Bebe is a dirty, foul smelling place. It has a tolerably good 
market, in which the following articles are offered for sale : com, 
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yams, rice, salt, onions, fish, fowls, elephant and hippotami flesh, 
the hides being also boiled for soup. You may also purchase 
English cotton prints in small quantities, together with looking- 
glasses, gunpowder, shot, iron implements, mats, beads, and 
country beer. Yet Bebe is as bad for brutal scenes as Dahomy, 
only on a smaller scale. They are constantly putting some poor 
wretch to torture upon the plea of witchcraft. When a person 
dies, some one is sure to be accused of witchcraft, and must prove 
her innocence by drinking poison without its having a deadly 
effect. Whether just or unjust matters not, the ordeal must be 
gone through ; and, for this purpose, the accused is brought to the 
market-place, where the poison, "sasswood", is boiled ready for 
use. These scenes occur nearly every month, and in one instance 
two women were accused of the death of a third. The first poor 
victim drank the contents of a third calabash of poison, and 
died in frightful agonies, accompanied with the sticks and kicks 
of the lookers on. The other woman, having drunk a similar 
quantity, withstood its efiects, and claimed to be released on the 
ground of innocence. But the friends wanted more sensation ; 
yelling and shouting that, as one woman had died, the other must, 
they compelled the miserable creature to empty a fifth calabash, 
when she sank writhing in the greatest torment, the mob mean- 
while spitting on her, yelling, and shouting like demons. Eopes 
were then tied to the feet, and the bodies dragged naked through 
the mud to the river side, and pitched into the Niger. The Glebe 
people are mostly Igbina and Bassa ; they are good traders, and 
very industrious. 

Leaving this place, we take canoe and paddle back to the con- 
fluence, some five miles ofi", and land on the same side of the river, 
directly opposite to Lukoja, and visit the king of Gandia. The 
king of Gandia is a fat burly man, middle aged, and very dirty. 
His sable majesty had a pig's tooth stuck in each ear, five rows 
of beads on the wrist, with brass rings on the thumb, and a penny 
brass bell attached to his elbow; his throne was an English 
hearth-rug placed upon a cow-hide; behind him were some 
"fetish fixings", such as a rudely cut pagoda, ornamented with 
cowries, and the pen-feathers (as the god's portion) of the birds. 
Gandi is a poor place ; the people are hard livers, and contented 
with very little. In like manner, all the towns are poor in ap- 
pearance, owing to the fact that, if any man should become rich, 
he would be plundered and sold into slavery. Perhaps a few 
words about slavery in Central Africa may not be out of place. 

I Avill describe slavery as it really is, not as people in England 
think it to be. Slavery, as we continually find it here, means 
belonging to a family group. There is no compulsory labour. 
The owner and the slave work together, eat the same food, wear 
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the same clothing, and sleep in the same huts. Some slaves have 
more wives than their masters. Then where is the slavery so 
called ? It certainly is property to the owner, but it is protection 
and everything necessary to the slave. He is sure of his food, 
work or no work ; his master gives him a cloth, his only want in 
the way of clothing, and will protect him against oppression from 
other parties. A man may own any number of slaves, and he 
himself be a slave to somebody else. When a heathen is sold to 
a Mohammedan, the former assumes all the swagger and pom- 
posity of his master, and very often vice versa. A free man is 
worse off than a slave. He cannot claim his food from anyone ; 
and, as idling is a virtue here, the free man is always a beggar or 
hanger-on, living upon charity, or more often cunning and steal- 
ing. These remarks, although diametrically opposite to all re- 
ceived ideas of slavery, are nevertheless in perfect keeping with 
society here ; and such is my sketch of slavery, taken on the spot. 

Having taken a passing glance at the subjects mentioned, we 
will return to Lukoja. It is the dry season, the river has fallen 
thirty-five feet, the heat is very great, the thermometer stands at 
128° in the shade ; we think it cool and nice when the glass falls 
to ] 00°. The river abounds with fish and wild ducks ; the woods 
are well stocked with elephants, buffalo, hippopotami, deer, leo- 
pards, wolves, hyaenas, and monkeys ; our huts are well visited 
by mosquitoes, scorpions, centipedes, sandflies, snakes, etc. 

And now a glance at the moonlight before closing these notes. 
Most people think that moonlight in a tropical country is some- 
thing very grand to look at, but this is erroneous ; the sky is all 
light, and the earth all dark ; the moon is very clear and brilliant, 
yet the absence of secondary or half-lights on shore, gives a dark, 
dismal effect, sleeping, as it were, in the stillness of death ; the 
mountains form a large sombre mass in the landscape. Yet, 
amidst all this solitude, we are imperceptibly travelling in thought 
back to the land where, from every nook and corner, the queen of 
night is seen in such exquisite beauty. 



